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compare the description in Thucydides of the state of
Athens during the Peloponnesian war and that in
Synesius of a Roman provincial city, surrounded
and sometimes blockaded by barbarians, we shall
see that the great difference lies in the temper of
the men rather than in the circumstances of the
time.1 If the people of Athens had not been
quickened with the inspiration of empire, if they had
stooped to count heads or ships, they would have
acquiesced in the secondary place which was all
their leading families were disposed to claim for
them. As it was, they staked their existence upon
a splendid adventure, and, though they eventually
failed, crowded centuries of glorious life into the
achievements of two generations. Had the people
of Ptolemais been led and inspired as the Athenians
were, they might have made their city a stronghold
of civilisation ; and what is true of Ptolemais is true,
of course, in a much higher degree of the Roman
Empire. It fell to pieces, not because its adminis-
trators were always inefficient, or its armies weak,
or its finances and mechanical resources inferior
to those of the nations which overpowered it, but
because there was really no sense of national life in
the community. Unless the general feeling in a
people is to regard individual existence and fortunes
as of no practical account in comparison with the
existence and self-respect of the body politic, the

1 Synesius, Epistolae, civ. It may be admitted that Ptolemais was
never as populous as Athens in its best days, though Procopius speaks
of the African town as having been anciently prosperous and well-
peopled (De Aedif. vi. 2); but if Athens was the more powerful, it was
assailed by more formidable enemies. The great difference is the
measureless inferiority of the Roman governor of Ptolemais, Phryx
Johannes, to Pericles.